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centre, was a curious view to an English eye, and it was one with which I was 
made quite familiar in M. R.’s wards. The results of his practice, I should 
say, were unlucky, for I have seen exfoliations of bone take place—abscesses 
form in all directions—in fact, I believe, never an amputation (where union by 
granulation was attempted) without some accident. The reason of the frequency 
of these secondary accidents may, 1 believe, be in great part sought in the un¬ 
healthiness of the Hotel Dieu, for they happened also to M. Blandin; but in 
part also, from the nature and conditions of the cases on which M. Roux ope¬ 
rates.* Thus, I have seen M. R. amputate an arm below the shoulder, in an 
individual in the very last stage of hectic and feebleness, and whose whole arm 
was a mass of suppuration; two days after the amputation, an abscess was 
opened beneath the pectoral muscle, and an enormous quantity of discharge 
evacuated: the abscess reached in every direction, and the man died on the third 
day.” 

The extracts above given are fair specimens of the work. The fondness of 
the chief surgeon of the Hotel Dieu for operating in hopeless cases, is matter of 
notoriety to all visitors to Paris who have followed his clinique, as well as to 
the French themselves, and should be condemned. The carelessness of M. 
Ricord, provided the writer be correct, he is justified in exposing, and the re¬ 
sults of the murderous treatment lately employed there in cases of anchylosis, 
the matter of which, we may add, we find confirmed in some of the late periodi¬ 
cals, it is the duty of a writer to make known, and for a passing notice of these 
and like subjects, we have no fault to find, though we cannot but disapprove of 
the general spirit of the work, which we think calculated to do injury to the 
well-earned reputation of Parisian surgeons, and to leave a bad and unjust im¬ 
pression upon the mind of the reader, in regard to French practice generally. 
Dark points are set out in relief, and dwelt upon; their excellencies are forgotten. 
Surely in a city like Paris, unequalled, as she is, in her institutions for the 
relief of misery, and abounding in surgeons able, learned, and devoted beyond 
parallel to their pursuits, something good and worthy of imitation—something 
that at least could be well spoken of, might be found by one going there to seek 
knowledge, and in a work like the present, which professes to notice the surgi¬ 
cal practice of its hospitals, more is expected than the mere showing off of the 
weak points of particular individuals. G. W. N. 


Art. XVI. —The Elements of Materia Medica , comprehending the Natural Histon/, 
Preparation , Properties , Effects, and Uses of Medicines. Part II containing the 
Vegetable and Animal Materia Medica. By Jonathan Pereira, F. R. S., and 
L. N., member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. London: 1840. 8vo. 
pp. 891. 

It gives us much pleasure to be able to announce the appearance of the se¬ 
cond part of Mr. Pereira’s great work on Materia Medica. This includes the 
remedies derived from the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and while it has all 
the merits which we on a former occasion ascribed to the first part of the work, 
is much more extensive, and more replete with diversified, interesting, and novel 
information. 

Mr. Pereira’s treatise evinces much original observation. He has not con¬ 
tented himself, as writers on materia medica are apt to do, with merely copying 
his predecessors, but he has examined carefully for himself, and has drawn his 
knowledge from the fountain head. We do not mean to say that all, or even a 
hundredth part of what he has written is entirely original, so far as relates to 

“ * In giving such free opinions, here as elsewhere, I do trust, that it will be remem¬ 
bered, that they are but the opinions of a young, and consequently, not very experienced 
observer. To have illustrated every opinion by numerous cases, would have been im¬ 
possible, from the necessary limit of these noteB.” 
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the facts or opinions stated. A work on materia medica thus constituted would 
be good for little or nothing. The science is made up of the experience and 
observation of ages, and the proportion of new facts to the whole mass is very 
small. But errors have on various occasions crept into treatises upon this sub¬ 
ject, and statements which were true when they were first made, have, by gra¬ 
dual changes in the course of trade, and from various other causes, become false 
in relation to the present times. Now these errors and misstatements have been 
perpetuated by the too common habit among authors of restating what they find 
stated by others, without examining for themselves. Mr. Pereira has not been 
guilty of this fault. He has, it is true, consulted a vast number of authors, of 
various countries and languages, British, French, German, and American, and 
has with great industry culled whatever was important from their writings. But 
he has not contented himself with the mere process of culling. Wherever he 
has had the opportunity, and we presume no place in the world affords better 
opportunities than London, he appears to have made personal examination into 
the history and character of drugs, and while he has thus been enabled to give 
his sanction to statements that might otherwise have been doubtful, he has suc¬ 
ceeded in collecting many new facts, and in correcting many mistakes. There 
is, therefore, a freshness and raciness about his work, as if it had sprung direct¬ 
ly from the soil of observation. It is neither stale from the mere repetition of 
long kept truths, nor musty with antiquated errors. Even the long recorded 
facts of the science have in his treatise an air of originality, as he has obviously 
not passed them through his hands without a particular scrutiny. He has in 
some measure made them his own by assuring himself of their genuineness. 

Another merit of Mr. Pereira’s work is the frequent reference to authority. 
The author is rich enough himself to afford to pay what is due to others. The 
great mass of materials which compose the basis of the science are so generally 
known as to have become common property. Of these, of course, he makes use 
without specific acknowledgment. But whatever is new or peculiar, he refers 
expressly to its source, when discoverable, and not unfrequently traces a fact, 
through the medium by which it has reached him, up to its original fountain. 
His conduct in this respect contrasts very happily with that of many writers, 
whose chief merit consists in so skilful an arrangement of borrowed materials, 
as to gain the credit of their authorship from those who know no better, while 
to the well-informed, they give no available opening for a charge of plagiarism. 

Where so much has been done, and so much done well, it would be vain to 
attempt a specification of the merits of particular parts. Specimens of the 
work have already found their way into the journals, from which the medical 
public may infer the general style of its execution. An idea may be formed of 
the immense amount of matter collected, from the fact that the treatise extends, 
including both its parts, to 1440 large and closely printed octavo pages, and 
that the language is exceedingly concise, perhaps, in some places, even to a 
fault, so that substance is never excluded by mere verbiage. The style is 
throughout, clear and precise, without attempt at ornament, but correct, plain, 
and simple, such as that of a purely scientific work ought to be. For the phy¬ 
sician who is desirous to become master of what is known upon the subject of 
materia medica, we cannot too strongly advise the perusal of Mr. Pereira’s 
treatise. G. B. W. 


Art. XVII .—First Annual Report of the Registrar General on Births , Deaths, and 
Marriages in England. London: 1839. 8vo. pp. 168. 

Mr. Lister, the Registrar General, in presenting this report to Lord John 
Russel, one of the Secretaries of State, observes, that the abstract contained in 
it, is for the year ending June 20, 1838. The first part of the document is taken 
up with the details attendant on the organization, and it is evident that the 
labours of Mr. Lister and his assistants for this purpose have been great. At 
the termination of the fifth quarter, ending September 30, 1838, there were no 



